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Editorial 


Tus number of THe Lisrary Worvp returns to the question of foreign lit erature in British 
Libraries. The insistence in recent years upon two foreign languages at least, as a qualification 
for a librarian, has had some good results; but they are Still inadequate in extent. Every 
librarian must be painfully aware of the handicap we British people suffer in our average 
inability to converse in any language but our own; no other race is quite so restricted. 
A Swiss, for example, does not ask if we can speak this or that language, but asks, “‘ In what 
language shall we speak together ? ”—a vastly different thing. It is not because of any lack 
of power to learn; it is merely our unwillingness or lack of opportunity to do so. Such 
attitudes are anachronisms to-day ; peoples get so much closer every hour, and it must be 
clear to all who think that one place in a town where a foreigner should be able to ask an 
intelligent question and receive an answer in his own tongue is the library. 
* * * * * * 

The matter does not begin or end there. As we recorded in earlier pages, at the Folkestone 
Conference of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, Mr. 
James Wilks drew attention most strikingly to the lack of foreign books by world-authors in 
most libraries, a lack which was specially noticeable in London, although there is no evidence 
that provincial libraries are any better. He averred that only one library had the French 
di&tionary of biography; the great German and Danish diétionaries of biography are 
in none; there is only one copy of the great Italian encyclopaedia in England; no 
public library possesses the complete works of Kant in German; none the complete works 
of Croce in Italian, although two have his Aesthetics ; Hitler’s Mein Kampf in its first German 
edition—as Hitler wrote it in prison—is in no British library. On other subjects, hardly any 
library has Alfieri in Italian ; in Spanish two have Lope de Vega, and none the complete plays 
of Calderon ; in Scandinavian only one London library has the poems of Ibsen and no one 
has Strindberg. These are only a few of the possible books that John Citizen is unable to 


obtain. 
~ + * * * * 


We agree that there is much need for a survey of library resources in modern foreign 
books. Perhaps the Library Association could set up a special committee to do this ? It is 
possibly as important as most subjeéts which occupy librarians at present. It is unfortunate 
that foreign literature forms no part of the training of the British librarian, and, because of 
this, he is hopelessly inferior to his continental colleagues in a direétion which is likely to 
become of increasing moment. 

* * * * * * 

We have been interested in the first Annual Report of the Assuciation of Children’s 
Librarians, because for many years we have advocated the getting-together of such librarians. 
The Association came into being in November, 1937, with Miss E. Hayler, of Croydon, 
as chairman and Miss E. H. Colwell, of Hendon, as honorary secretary, and it has now 
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seventy-six subscribing members, sixty of whom come from the London area and the 
remainder from the provinces and Scotland. As the annual subscription is one-shilling for 
those earning less than {150 and two-shillings for those earning more, the income on which 
work is done is not large, and it could not be carried on without the hospitality of the 
Library Association. There have been useful meetings, and an unsuccessful approach was 
made to the B.B.C., offering to co-operate in the choice of books for broadcasting in the 
children’s hour. This rebuff, however, need not deter the Association from a later attempt, 
as quite obviously the B.B.C. must have misunderstood ; it could not refuse to receive advice 
on children’s books from the one body in England capable of giving it. The taking over 
of the Catalogue of Children’s Books from the County Library Section of the L.A. was 
considered, but on present means it could not be undertaken. A questionnaire on lectures in 
libraries is afoot, ‘ to discover the general experience as to their value for library purposes.” 
On this we may say that “ experience” is only of use if it is the result of long continued 
observation. Few are in a position to assess such values though some may think they are ! 
In an excellent paragraph on the future, the Committee realizes that it has only made a 
beginning, but it aims to encourage the steady supply of the best possible books for children, 
to further the efficiency of children’s librarians, to commend the work to authorities and to 
get the children’s librarians to co-operate. We add that we hope it will teach children’s 
librarians that their main work is to create intelligent adult readers. This is an excellent 
Association within the reach of all such librarians and highly to be commended to them. 
* * * * * * 

As was expected, the Inaugural Reception of the President of the Library Association 
was a great success, in spite of unusually inclement weather. The rooms at Chaucer House 
were filled with a quite representative gathering of librarians of all ages and kinds. Mr. 
Esdaile and Mrs. Esdaile, with Mr. and Mrs. Berwick Sayers, received the guests, and Mr. 
Sayers gave the badge to his successor in a speech which no doubt will be published. Its 
main feature was his review of the great growth in libraries during 1938, and when it is recalled 
that the circumstances of the year were inimical to all cultural development the fact that it saw 
the opening of over forty new libraries was proof of the power and momentum of the library 
service. We appreciated the new President in our notes last month, and now merely echo 
the wish for a happy year of office. 

7 * * * * * 

\ quotation from a paper written by a member of a library committee may be worth 
consideration in view of the vigorous correspondence that we have published recently. 
We are assured that the writer was without knowledge of that correspondence : 

| hope | may take it as agreed, that whatever we put on our shelves, we cannot 
hope to alter the taste of our borrowers. A comparatively small number of borrowers 
will perhaps take something or other rather than go empty-handed ; but no one will 
seriously argue that we can hope to mould Public Taste by bombardment with one type 
of book and starvation of another class. | argue that we can /fo//ow a known taste, and 
provide for it; we could also, if we desired, perhaps influence the amount of reading 
of a class of book that the public had no particular knowledge about ; but we cannot 
curtail the public’s desire for thrillers, merely by keeping them out of our stock. I mean 
that the Public nearly all read their Sexton Blakes and Nelson Lees when they were boys ; 
they all know well that similar grown-up thrillers are on the market ; and if we do not 
provide this class of food, borrowers will simply go elsewhere—they will not abandon 
their depraved taste as a result of our united efforts. 

| would suggest that it is mainly due to a highbrow attitude among Committees 
during the past twenty years, that the 2d. libraries were able to come into existence. 

Committees tried to keep up the standard. The birth and continued existence of the 

2d. libraries demonstrate the utter failure of the attempt. 

We do not purpose to answer this ; most librarians have answer, of course ; but it is 
illuminating as an attitude held by many people and is not the less significant as coming from 
one who actually has to assist the direction of a public library. 
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Selection of Current Imaginative Literature in 


Foreign Languages 
I—THE PROBLEM STATED. 
By DouGuas E. Court, F.L.A. (Deputy Librarian, Fulham Public Libraries). 


A SIGNIFICANT feature of the present time is a re-awakened interest in bibliography and the 
selection of books. Some may doubt if there ever has been any decline of interest in such a 
vital aspect of our work, but the faét remains that we have, for the time being, ceased to argue 
over much in our professional journals and meetings about routine methods and the nicer 
points of classification and cataloguing. We appear to be very largely in agreement with one 
another as to the function of the library in the present day social structure and we are turning 
our attention again to the question of books, the very life stream of our work. 

One section, headed by Mr. Stanley Jast, is concerned with pressing the need for aétion 
in the matter of out of print books, in order to secure that worth-while books shall not be 
allowed to go out of print, and even that those which have reached such a Stage shall be re- 
printed, given sufficient evidence of intention to purchase from the libraries of the country. 
Another idea from the same fertile source is that evidence shall be produced of the vital need 
for publishing books on certain neglected topics. All this has little to do with the subject of 
this article though it lends weight to the contention that there is a revival of interest to-day in 
bibliographical problems, more pronounced than in the past few years. 

The purpose of this article is to introduce in a preliminary and general manner only a 
particular problem of book selection which has not received the attention it merits, and which, 
by the very nature of present-day events, must be faced as soon as possible—the sele€tion of 
current imaginative literature in foreign languages. At the recent L. & H.C. Branch Confer- 
ence at Folkestone (which devoted, incidentally, three parts of its time to bibliographical 
problems) Mr. John Wilks (Librarian of University College, London) gave an admirable 
paper on “ The Provision of Foreign Books in English Libraries ” in which he developed a 
plea for a much wider cognisance of the importance of foreign publications in various spheres. 
He illustrated his argument with examples of the widely divergent attention paid to such 
publications in the University and larger reference libraries. He made, too, a significant point 
when he emphasized that the most authoritative monographs and reference books on par- 
ticular persons or topics were often those published in the country of origin. This being so, 
it is essential that they should find a place in our bigger libraries. Mr. Wilks outlined a policy 
for achieving this state of affairs on lines of national co-operation. It is not my wish or 
intention to give a secondhand account of Mr. Wilks’s paper—it is to be hoped that he will be 
prevailed upon to publish his paper in full in one or other of our professional journals— 
but his paper shewed all too clearly the need for a greater awareness of the publications of 
foreign countries, and in that we are both concerned with a common aim. But whereas 
Mr. Wilks expressly omitted any reference to imaginative literature, it is precisely that litera- 
ture with which this article is concerned. 

Experience and frequent conversations with librarians have shown a real concern over 
the lack of guidance available to librarians in the selection of fiction, plays and poetry in foreign 
languages—particularly fiction. (By “ foreign” is intended the European countries, pri- 
marily, and excludes America or the Colonies.) 

The problem to be stated is, | firmly believe, one faced in one degree or another by almost 
every public librarian in the country (whether he would admit it or not). I state it from a 
point of view which cannot be uncommon—that of one who can make headway, say, in one 
language, but knows little more than enough for purposes of average cataloguing in other 
foreign languages, but who, having a fair acquaintance (almost wholly through translations) 
with the work of the established modern writers of France, Spain, Italy and pre-nazi Germany, 
is virtually at a loss to know which works of the current writers in these countries are suf- 
ficiently important or suitable to purchase for stock. It should be remembered that an in- 
evitable delay occurs before translations are published, and that these are not necessarily 
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representative of the best. For those libraries who have made good the gaps in their basic 
Stock, the need for guidance in sele€ting new books suitable for addition 1s a vital one. 

If we assume for purposes of argument the means to purchase such books, and the need, 
which will vary, we are concerned with obtaining the best. Where and how are we going 
to Start’ Certain factors will operate more in one town than another. For example, those 
towns and boroughs which have a very large element of foreign residents make special 
provision accordingly. But these are particular cases. This problem concerns more the normal 
town, with a smattering of foreign residents amongst its population, and, what is just as 
important, an increasing number of English men and women keenly interested in the languages 
of foreign countries. The foreign reader is interested in the best books of the day in his native 
tongue ; the Student is anxious to keep abreast of modern idioms ; and a large number are 
keenly desirous of a better understanding of national sympathies and international affairs by 
getting to the heart of what the average man is saying, as opposed to what the too often con- 
trolled press would have one think he is saying. Our resources seem pitifully small. 

The Library Association Record has published within the last two or three years useful 
selective booklists in French, German, and Italian, which served their purpose at the time for 
checking stock ‘and filling up gaps, but little more. The quarterly supplements of foreign 
books in the 7.L.S. review only a very small number of books, both fiction and non-fiétion. 
An examination of the current issue reveals that there are reviews of only 7 German, 8 French, 
5 Italian and 6 Russian novels and none of poetry or plays in any language. Apart from book- 
sellers’ lists of titles there appears to be little else of value in this country to guide the librarian 
in his choice of what is suitable for addition to stock. The personal aptitude and knowledge 
ability of individual members of the staff is not sufficient, and may even be misleading. What 
is urgently required is a reliable and evaluative buying guide, published in this country and 
available at regular intervals. 

\ different problem arises in conneétion with books in the minor languages, such as 
Dutch, Norwegian, and Hebrew, and experience shows that the number of enquiries for books 
in Russian is generally not very large. The National Central Library has been invaluable in 
tracing small collections of books in such languages, and the machinery of regional co-opera- 
tion has functioned bravely in spite of circumstances. But it must be obvious to those who 
have taken advantage of these facilities that such colleétions are neither large in number nor 
in size. Such, then, is a problem that faces many of us to-day. In Stating it | have purposely 
omitted reference to particular authors, and have intentionally refrained from dealing in detail 
with possible sources, as it is hoped that in a successive article these sources will be surveyed 
by one more fitted to the task than the present writer, who hopes to be allowed to rcturn to 
the suggestion of a policy in a third and concluding article. 


Photographic Illustration* 
By R. A. Pepptr. 


ALTHOUGH what we know to-day as photography—namely, the production of pictures by 
the agency of light—was brought to a successful issue by 1839, the action of light on a 
sensitised surface was known long before. Experiments had been made by Wedgwood in 
England, but he failed to fix the images he produced. Niépce in France was the first to produce 
a permanent photographic image. He coated metal plates with a varnish of bitumen dissolved 
in oil of lavender, and when dry he exposed them, afterwards developing the image by the 
solvent in which the bitumen had been dissolved, so that he obtained plates with the design 
in bare metal on a varnish ground. He also exposed his plates under line engravings, and 
these plates he etched, so that he was able to print from them in a copperplate press. The 
earliest known example of his work is a portrait of the Cardinal d’ Amboise, said to have been 
printed in 1824. Niépce’s process was perfected by his nephew Niepce de St. Victor. The 





* In conneétion with the centenary of the discovery of Photography we think it may be interesting to 
reprint Mr. R. A. Peddic’s note on the history of Photographic Illustration from his Outline of the History of 
Printing, issued in 1914 fEd., LAW| 
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bitumen process first used by Niépce was afterwards developed and extensively used for the 
production of printing surfaces in intaglio and relief. The next important discovery was that 
the combination of gelatine and bichromate of potash after exposure to light became more or 
less insoluble, and therefore impermeable to an etching solution such as perchloride of iron. 
So by coating a plate of steel or copper with a film of these materials and exposing it to light 
through a photographic negative, it became possible to etch the plate in proportion to its 
exposure. This is Fox Talbot’s method of photographic engraving of 1852 and 1858, and 
also forms the basis of modern photogravure introduced by Karl Klic in 1879. This type of 
film is also unabsorbent of water in proportion to the action of light, and if placed in cold 
water after exposure will swell up evenly and form a relief or mould from which casts can 
by electrotyping. This forms the basis of Pretsch’s process in 1854, and 


be made in plastet 
generally of photo-galvanography or photo-clectrotypy. Again, the same type of film exposed 
to light under a negative, then moistened with water like a lithographic stone, and inked with 
a roller and printing ink, will only take up the ink in the exposed parts in proportion as the 
action of light has rendered the film unabsorbent of water. This is Poitevin’s process of direét 
photo-lithography (1855). If the exposed film be inked up without wetting and then placed 
in warm water, all the unexposed gelatine will dissolve, leaving ink only on the image, which 
may be transferred to stone or printed from direét, in which latter case it corresponds with 
Tessié de Mothay’s photo collotype (1865). 

Parallel] with these efforts for the reproduction of tones, there were similar efforts for 
the reproduction of line work, and, following the discovery of photo-lithography, these were 
at last successful. 

It was discovered by Gillot in 1872 that Fox Talbot’s old method of making intaglio 
plates could be utilised for making relief blocks. The tollowing description will be seen to be 
almost the same as the earlier method. 

\ zinc or copper plate sensitised with albumen and potassium bichromate is placed in a 
printing frame with the negative, and the picture obtained by exposure to light. The plate 
is then inked and washed, the surplus ink comes away, and the picture remains visible. 
\sphaltum is dusted on to the plate, which is then etched to a sufhicient depth to give a printing 
surface. This is one of many processes which differ only in the chemicals used and the methods 
introduced for special work. 

Many processes were in use by the seventies and early eighties, but none of them really 
reproduced all the tones of a picture from the high lights to the deep shadows and at the 
same time produced a block which could be printed with letterpress and by the ordinary 
machine. What was wanted was some method of breaking up the tones of a photograph into 
lines and dots so that a relief block could be made from it. The early experimenters used 
screens of crape and similar fabrics, but without much success. Somewhere in the early 
eighties glass-ruled screens were introduced, which were turned round during the exposure ; 
and finally Mr. F. E. Ives, in this winter of 1885-86, sealed two single-line screens together 
and made the cross-line screen which is used to-day. This screen varies from 50 lines to 400 
lines to the inch. This made the half-tone process possible. The only diflerence between the 
actual preparation of the half-tone plate and the line plate previously described is that the 
negative for the half-tone is taken through the cross-line screen, thereby breaking up the 
picture into a series of dots. 

The latest development of photo-engraving has been in the direction ot mechanically 
printed photogravure. This process, based on Talbot’s and Klic’s discoveries, is an intaglio 
method and not a relief. A print is made through a screen of transparent thin lines, crossing 
each other on photogravure carbon tissue. This tissue is laid down on a copper plate for flat 
printing, or a copper cyclinder for rotary work. It is then developed and etched. The lines 
of the screen being so fine are just sufficient to hold the ink on the cylinder ; but when printed 
the ink runs slightly, with the result that in the deep tones the screen lines are invisible. By 
the most recent developments it is possible to print not only the pictures in a magazine o1 
newspaper, but the letterpress as well. This is set up and photographed at the same time as 
the pictures. It is generally possible in the inscriptions under the prints to see the lines of the 


screen. 
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Bibliography as a Science or as a Method" 
By J. D. Cowrey (Director, University College, School of Librarianship). 


There are three kinds of study which orthodox opinion describes as bibliographical. All 
of them arise from the distin€tion, commonplace enough but sometimes overlooked, between 
thought and its expression. Books and, of course, other documents being tht material ex- 
pression of thought, or thought put into words and made visible, we must recognise that the 
visible expression, the written or printed record, may not correspond exa¢tly with what the 
author intended. An author may be incapable of finding the words in which to express what 
he wants to say, or he may use words which have a meaning different to him from their meaning 
to the reader. We cannot help that, but we must also recognise that tne use of printing or 
other mechanical processes for recording the author’s words makes the final result likely to 
be even more remote from the original intention. Although the author, by careful proof- 
reading, exercises some control over the final expression of his ideas, nevertheless this control 
is liable to all the errors arising from human frailty, whether that of the author or of the printer 
or of both; and almost any author would admit that his book in its material form is not the 
same to him as it is in his mind. This distinétion lies at the root of all the work that has ever 
been done in textual criticism, whether in manuscript or printed material. Scholars have felt 
that the nearer they could get to the first expression, in print or in writing, of the author, the 
nearer they could get to his actual meaning, and the more real his work would become for 
the reader. Textual criticism aims at the determination of the words most likely to have been 
used by the author, by the elimination of errors made by copyists, typesetters or proof- 
readers. The eliminative process may be carried out by a close scrutiny of the material text 
and its comparison with other texts, or the critic may exercise his judgment on the whole 
document and arrive at the conclusion that from what we know of the writer and the rest 
of his works it is incredible that he should have said what the record declares him to have 
said. The latter process, however much it is based on logic or on examination of the context 
of a passage, is naturally much the more dangerous of the two. Higher criticism on the 
other hand begins where textual criticism leaves off. It assumes that the existing text has been 
perfected and then asks whether the work in question is authentic, /.e., whether it was written 
by the person to whom it is attributed, whether it was written when it is supposed to have 
been written, whether its writer has made use of previous writings, etc. Higher criticism and 
textual criticism then are closely related. The former makes use of the latter, as well as of all 
the resources of literary criticism, history and philology. 

The separation of an author’s work from his book, or the dress in which his work is 
eventually clothed, accounts for one kind of bibliography, namely, the description of the book 
in such a way as to assist the textual or higher critic in the solution of his problem. It is 
obvious that a minute examination of the material form of a work must be of great assistance 
in establishing the most authentic text ; and that such an examination must lead to the con- 
sideration of the circumstances in which that form was assumed and the processes by which 
the work became a book. These circumstances and processes can be described ; and biblio- 
graphical description is in fact a description, reduced to a formula, of the method of publica- 
tion of a particular book, through the setting down of the relevant details of format, 
typography, arrangement of contents, etc. 

To Dr. Greg it seems that this objective, the mination of the true text or at least 
of the truest that can be discovered, is the only aim c_ Uibliographical study. ‘ | take it for 
granted,” he says, “ that bibliography is the study of books as material objects. But what 
are books ? and why in the world should we study them ? Now, although bibliography is 
not direétly concerned with the contents of books, it is ultimately the contents that are of 
value, and books are of importance only as the vehicle by which those contents reach us. 
Books are our main link with the thought and action of the past, and bibliographical faéts 
are important as they relate to the way in which books fulfil their function. I should therefore 
give my answer as follows: Bibliography is the study of the material transmission of literary 





*Extraét from |. D. Cowley’s forthcoming work, Bibliographical Description and Cataloguing. 
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and other documents ; its ultimate aim is to solve the problems of origin, history, and text, 
so far as this can be achieved through minute investigation of the material means of trans- 
mission.”* Later Dr. Greg gives approval to the saying, “‘ Bibliography is the grammar 
of literature,” ¢ if literature is taken, not in its narrow sense, but as meaning any document 
that has a historical significance. | am not quite sure whether Dr. Greg refers here to what 
are commonly known as historical documents, or whether he means documents the subject 
matter of which can be treated as the material of historical study. I feel that he ought to mean 
the latter, since the term “ history ” or description of books and other documents surely can 
be applied to the study of the material transmission of the record not only of literature (in its 
narrow sense) or of history (in its modern sense), but of chemistry, physics, biology or any 
other department of knowledge. The most important funétion of bibliography is, I feel 
convinced, to tell a story, but whereas the story of literature or the story of mathematics 
records the breaking-forth of new creative impulses or new syntheses of knowledge and 
traces their origins and their influences, the bibliographical story is concerned only with the 
clothing in which any of these children of the human mind were first swaddled. 

But many of us are interested in clothing by itself, quite apart from the personality of 
the wearer. The interest in the history of printing, beginning with Joseph Ames in England, 
and with Cornelius van Beughem on the continent, and the discovery that printed books 
could be so finely produced as to be interesting in themselves as artistic objeéts, led to a great 
deal of Study in such subjeéts as typography, book production and publishing, much of it 
at first unco-ordinated and often enough confused with bibliophily and the treatment of 
books as curiosities. This study, especially under the influence of Panzer, Bradshaw and 
Proétor, easily won for itself recognition as a legitimate approach to a department of know- 
ledge. It treated books as things in themselves, and was mainly concerned, not with the 
determination of their authenticity as documents, but with the method of their produétion ; 
and it ended by writing the history of printing and publishing, using the method of annalistic 
bibliography or the recounting, by the description of each successive example, of the steps 
by which book production advanced. Though concerned at first with the artistic side of 
publishing, workers in this field were soon driven to the consideration of the mediocre and 
the bad as well as the good in order to complete their contribution to human history. Here 
then is a second kind of bibliography and it, too, tells a story, one which, if my analogy is 
acceptable, is concerned with the changes in dress design. Dr. Greg, if I interpret him rightly, 
would not agree that this is bibliography ; but if, as he maintains, history is a science, then the 
history of the book is a science, and rightly or wrongly it has been called bibliography.ff 

The third kind of orthodox bibliography is concerned not with the description of the 
material means of transmission but with the analysis of the subject matter of books. Hence 
it is generally called subject bibliography. The description of the contents of books, with 
the object of surveying the contributions made to the literature of a subje& or of providing 
a guide to such literature or to a selection of it, is clearly a worthy and legitimate task when 
undertaken by those who are competent to perform it. But whether such work can be truly 
described as bibliography is questionable. Undoubtedly it is book description: yet the 
description is applied not to the book as a material objeét or to the circumstances of publication, 
but to the work or the ideas expressed in the book. This, then, is a very different kind of 
bibliography from the two already described. If, indeed, the first two kinds of study are 
bibliographical, the third can only with difficulty be embraced in the same term. The in- 
adequacy of our vocabulary in this respeét has always been recognized, but it is probably too 
late now to introduce new terms. I shall continue, therefore, in this work to refer to the 
description of the subject matter of books or other material as “ subjeét bibliography,” with 
the reservation that such bibliography is really literary history and that compilers in this field 
should endeavour to avoid the term bibliography and use for their works such titles as 
‘ register,” “‘ catalogue,” “‘ guide,” etc. This kind of compilation, call it how you will, 








* Presidential address of Oétober, 1930. Libr., 4th ser., 11 (1931), pp. 250-251. 

t thid., p. 256. 

tt Not of course by Panzer, who called his work Annales typographici, or by Proétor, who called his an 
Index, while Ames’ work is entitled Typographical antiquities. 
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consists of the gathering of material having a common point of interest in the sum of human 
knowledge and the criticism of that material as good or bad, important or unimportant, for 
the light that it throws on the knowledge of a subjeét. Minute description of the physical 
form of the material is therefore out of place, whereas criticism of its subjeét matter is all 
important. Description of physical features need only be sufficient to secure identification of 
the work or the edition which is described, and for this purpose all that is needed is the name 
of the author, the essential title of his work, the edition, the publisher and date of publication, 
and particulars of pagination, illustrations, maps, etc., the description of all bibliographical 
details being subsidiary to the main purpose of the compiler, namely, the description and 
criticism of the contents. Here, then, a simple catalogue entry, constructed according to one 
of the recognized codes of rules, is the best form of description ; the essential part of the 
description is the analysis of the contents and the critical notes. A mere list of books or articles 
put together without any attempt at criticism is not bibliography of any kind, though it may 
be a skilfully construéted catalogue or repertory. 

Thus, we have three kinds of study involving the description of books, of which the first 
two seem to be closely allied and some knowledge of the second to be a necessary preliminary 
to the practice of the first: first, textual bibliography or the detailed study of the material 
form with the object of discovering the authentic text and its history through examination of 
the circumstances of publication; secondly, historical bibliography or the study of book 
production and publication in general ; and, thirdly, subject bibliography or the cataloguing 
and description of material as a preliminary to the study of a subject. The second of these is, 
I think, a science, if that term is used to mean any field of knowledge or knowing which is 
worthwhile approaching for its own sake. Of the other two, | am more doubtful. They are 
clearly subsidiary to a more comprehensive department of knowledge and are to be used as 
an avenue to that department ; _ in themselves they are of no more value than the cataloguing 
or classification of books is of value apart from the use to which books are to be put. Hence 


they cannot be substantive sciences. | should prefer rather to describe them as methods of 


literary Study, or methods which are used to establish respectively the authenticity and the 
scientific value of books and other documents. 


Cataloguing in Great Britain; 
a Brief Survey of Practical Methods 


By Joun L. THornron. 


LIBRARIANS are familiar with the time-honoured saying, that “ it does not matter how the 
books are arranged as long as they are properly catalogued,” but happily they appreciate the 
fallacy of this statement in the light of modern library methods. The catalogue is of primary 
importance in every library, for the classification of books is a process giving unsatisfactory 
results if not combined with the provision of adequate catalogues. A recent book by Miss 
Grace Kelly* points out the small percentage of material to be found on the shelves under 
specific subjects, compared with that available in encyclopacdias, colleétive works, and books 
classified under broader headings. A book can be given only one place on the shelf, but can 
be represented under an indefinite number of headings i in the catalogue, and the resources of a 
library should be judged by the catalogue rather than by the stock on the shelves. 

In these circumstances the provision of an author catalogue only, is a serious defeét in 
any public library, and can only be justified where reference collections are maintained for 
the use of the Staff, as in, for instance, certain business libraries. Author and subject, diétionary 
or classified catalogues are indicated, and most libraries compile one or other of these 
combinations, but it should be emphasized that classified catalogues must have subjeét indexes, 
together with author indexes in the absence of this type of catalogue. The classification 
scheme in use is mostly that by which the stock is classitied, and it appears that classified 
catalogues are increasing in number. 





* The classification of books : an enquiry into its usefulness to the reader, der, Ne w , York, 1937. 
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The following tables have been compiled from The Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Yearbook, 1937, and are acknowledged to be incomplete owing to lack of information in the 
entries in the Yearbook, but they indicate the popularity of the different types and forms of 
catalogue. 





TABLE I 
luthor| 4ythop Diction- 
luthor| and and Diction-\ ary and | Classi 
Classi- | Subject WW) Classi hied 
hed hed 
Public I 29 11 116 °) 186 
4 
County I 8 3 48 
University and College rl I 9 3 2 
Learned Societies and Institutions 7 2 9 5 ‘ 
Medical and Scientitic 5 I 6 2 I 
Commercial and Vechnica ! l 2 
Others } 5 7 } 3 4 
Totals 32 39 42 139 47 248 











Many libraries compile different types of catalogue for different seétions, such as author 
catalogue for the lending library, and diétionary catalogue for the reference library, or for 
special collections or subjects, and the above table shows these combinations. The popularity 
of dictionary and classified catalogues in public libraries is clearly demonstrated, but it should 
be noted that the dictionary catalogue is not recommended for special libraries, as it is con- 
sidered advantageous to have separate author and subject entries. This is emphasized 
elsewhere,* and the same book contains tables showing the types and forms of catalogue in 
use in a limited number of special libraries. 





TABLE 2 
T 
, | Card, | 
Card Card Theat | Sheaf 
, a | 
Card and and se Sheaf and . Printed 
a. r | and = 
Printed | Sheaf Printed Printed 
| 
Public 259 31 $1 4 | 59 I 24 
Count, 66 I 6 
; ; a :; 
University and College 18 6 3 I I 4 
Learned Societies and Institutions 16 11 I 1§ 
Medical and Scientitic 1s 6 I 3 
Commercial and Technical 8 1 I 1 
Others 1§ 7 2 I 3 16 
rotals 397 70 58 6 64 1 69 
' 











+ 


2 of these are “* Scrapbook.” 





* Cataloguing in special libraries—a survey of methods, 1938. 
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In this table the unquestionable popularity of the card catalogue is apparent, and it 
appears that sheaf catalogues are becoming more fully appreciated. Again, several libraries 
have more than one form of catalogue in use for different seétions or for special subjects, and 
where printed catalogues of entire libraries have been issued, these are frequently maintained 
up-to-date by means of cards. The printed catalogues may also be of only a portion of the 
library, of lists of accessions, or of special subjects, for printed catalogues of public libraries 
are obsolete upon publication, and the cost makes them prohibitive to most library systems. 
Printed catalogues of special libraries are of special value as they frequently constitute 
bibliographies of the subjects colleéted, but they should be maintained in card or sheaf form, 
although in some libraries there is an attempt to write new entries in interleaved copies, with 
the result that overcrowding results in the disarrangement of the sequence. 

Comparatively speaking, very few readers understand how to use catalogues. These 
important tools are provided with little or no guidance to their usage, and it might prove 
advantageous to provide a prominently placed copy of the cataloguing rules for public 
reference, with perhaps the display of an important rule over the catalogue for a short period, 
changing this when considered necessary, and providing examples taken from the actual 
catalogue. The requirements of users should be considered during the compilation of entries, 


simplicity being the rule, and public convenience being studied rather than the production of 


a bibliographical tool. Unnecessary details should be excluded, and the guide cards put to 
better use than the mere division of entries into alphabetical or classified arrangement, as is 
frequently the case. 

The types and forms of catalogue to be provided differ with the type of library under 
consideration. Card catalogues are indicated for hard wear, and can be maintained striétly 
up-to-date, and are essential in business and technical libraries, while the sheaf form suffers 
considerably when used by a large number of university students. Subject or classified 
catalogues are invaluable in all libraries, and in public libraries the dictionary form appears to 
give satisfaction. 

The compilation and maintenance of catalogues in Great Britain costs much money and 
time every year, and the duplication of work represents a disgraceful waste of both. 
Co-operative cataloguing would facilitate the standardisation of catalogues, and would enable 
library Staffs to devote more time to analytical cataloguing and the produétion of bibliographies, 
in addition to other duties that are at present neglected. It would result in the general provision 
of good catalogues, which is not the case at present, and readers would be enabled to appreciate 
the value of carefully compiled entries. At present, too many libraries still present dirty 
dog-eared cards, hand-written by various persons, which are repulsive to the public. To be 
appreciated as they should be, catalogues must be clean, simply compiled and arranged, well 
guided and provided with instruétions upon their compilation, up-to-date, consistent and 
above all, accurate. 

Libraries are frequently judged by their catalogues, for these represent the key to the 
books on the shelves, and as such they should be made attractive to handle, simple to use, and 
should be fair representatives of the library facilities offered. 





Some of our readers will remember Claire Huchet, at that time librarian of L’Heure 
Joyeuse, the charming children’s library in Paris, and her brief address at the Edinburgh 
Conference on its work for children. Since then she has lived in America, has married, and 
has been a member of the staff of New York Public Library. As Claire Huchet Bishon she 
nas recently published a small work entitled French Books for English Speaking Children (Author, 
N.Y., 309 East 52nd Street), and we venture to suggest that this should be in the hands of 
every cnildren’s librarian. It’s sub-title describes it as ‘* a unique descriptive list of Frenca books 
which English-speaking boys and girls with a very elementary knowledge of French, or even 
no knowledge at all, may enjoy ; prepared to assist children, parents, teachers and librarians 
in selecting interesting books for a beginner’s collection.” She declares that certain French 
books are the inheritance of all children, and that in illustrations some of them are 
“unsurpassable.”” In support of this such works as are illustrated by M. Boutet de Monvel may 
be cited. If every junior library carried the whole selection suggested by Mrs. Bishop and 
made it known to schools it would do a work of much value, especially at the present time. 





-— -*= =- 
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Working in the Reference Librar 
g he Reference Library 

By R. N. Lock (Croydon Public Libraries). 
THERE is always an element of adventure in a busy Reference Library. The telephone rings, 
what will the enquiry be ? Will it be something to which you can refer at once, or will it 
involve considerable research ? One can never tell, and it is even more so with the personal 
queries. The enthusiastic assistant will be for ever attracted by the perpetual suspense, but 
it is this very suspense that so ruthlessly exposes the unresponsive mind. The problem 
common to any query is the classification of that query, and the relating of this to your own 
knowledge of the available books, and it is sooner or later on the extent of that knowledge 
that the Reference service depends. 

The work falls roughly into two classes: that involving the use of directories and 
their kindred, somewhat lightly called ‘* quick ” reference books ; and that other kind which 
may take as many hours as the former does minutes. Which is the more important may well 
be a matter of opinion, but the fact remains that to a well equipped Reference Library will 
come an ever growing number of enquiries. It is to be supposed that as the majority of 
these will be commercial, the library will gradually acquire a good reputation among those 
whose opinion carries weight. But an enormous responsibility rests on the staff. How 
many of the public know the best source for their information ? To take a common enough 
example, how often are the staff asked to “ look up” something in the Dire&tory ? Something, 
moreover, that is perfectly obvious to anyone who takes the least effort. But we are primarily 
concerned with the more advanced enquiry that takes shape when these primary sources fail. 
It is here that the fully qualified assistant comes into his own. He will need to have all the 
resources of the library available, or at least be able to take full advantage of the work of the 
classifier and cataloguer. The more specific the enquiry, the more this is necessary. One 
line especially demands the fullest resources, and that is local research. An ordinary catalogue 
is of little use here ; it must be supplemented by special indexes of information, and supported 
by closely classified and well arranged material. Perhaps | may be forgiven for citing an 
unfortunate experience of my own in this direétion. The year before last | was attempting 
to get together some items of local history relative to a small country town. I had done a 
little preliminary research at the Bodleian, and had cause to seek further matter in this par- 
ticular town museum library. So | set out hoping to obtain access to this series of manuscripts 
and to gather enough to enable me to continue my work after the holidays. My concern may 
be imagined when | discovered the particular items in which | was interested were numerous 
(as | hoped), largely uncatalogued (as | feared), and pasted indiscriminately into large scrap 
books rather reminiscent of our ancestors. | Of course it was impossible to cope with the 
material at all satisfactorily, and eventually I had to abandon my enquiry at a most tantalising 
Stage. The search had all the elements of a treasure hunt, but that was not what I required. 

Since that time I have had an interest in local colleétions, all the more because I am now 
fortunate enough to work in a library which possesses a remarkably large and comprehensive 
one. The difficulties of this branch of our work are obvious enough. The material is of the 
most varied kind, from the largest folio that ever cursed a librarian’s shelves to small broad- 
sides and pictures. And how it accumulates! Our own problem is to preserve and make 
accessible the accumulation of some twenty years’ careful work. In the country library to 
which I alluded, the problem seems to be solved by personal knowledge, or, failing this, 
prolonged search, but in our case it would be impossible to do this, even if the staff were 
sufficiently numerous. We are not able to work on a system which involves fixed location 
and an elaborate description of cupboards and points of the compass. Not that I would 
decry that other library. They have not the trained assistance necessary to change matters, 
nor is money available to supplement the existing stock. Personally, I have always had the 
greatest help from the Curator, who, in the summer months is busy excavating Roman houses 
or Neolithic Camps in addition to his other work. His knowledge of the county is probably 
unequalled, but the student should not have to depend on the availability of one man. How 
much could be done if this and similar libraries all over the country could be modernised and 
re-organised in the light of contemporary library science. I do not claim that my work was 
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of any special importance, but the task would have been infinitely easier and would probably 
have been completed had the reasonable requirements been met. 

The difficulties of compiling and maintaining a catalogue of a growing library are 
considerably enhanced by the incorporation of the more slender material, and few libraries 
would be in a position to do so meticulously. The cost of making a full catalogue of every- 
thing in the library is admitted to be disproportionate to the potential use, but who is to judge ? 
The public library has to compromise by calling classification to aid. Not that a catalogue is 
thereby superseded, but a certain economy can be effeéted, notably in connection with the 
local material with which | am more concerned. Given a closely divided schedule of subjects, 
material will automatically sort itself into useful groups, and can be conveniently handled. 

From time to time one hears of schemes to increase the efficiency of the Reference 
service by an elaborate reorganisation based on population density or the existing regional 
authorities. In fact there has recently been an enquiry by the New Fabian Bureau of Research 
on this very theme, and they have thought favourably of some such reform. But is it certain 
that this would necessarily mean progress ? Admitted that the present dispensation leaves 
too much to the ability or otherwise of the local authority and in turn of the librarian con- 
cerned ; but would any other be better 7 Surely the most satisfactory line of approach would 
be to raise the existing service to maximum ethciency ? As it is, local interests have it in 
their power if they feel inclined, to secure that their own library meets their needs, and one 
will usually find that a good authority does get good service. 

It is curious how apathetic the public in general remain to the work that is done in 
their interests, and with what hesitation they will approach the library, as if that should 
be the last place to expeé information. It must be admitted that in the past the service has 
sometimes left much to be desired, and is still far from satisfaétory in many places, but the 
reputation current is far from justified. With better qualitied staff, and more resources, much 
has been done. Whether it is our responsibility to educate or to give recreation to the public 
is the real cause of confusion. Cheap popularity is easy enough to obtain simply by filling 
the library with the most popular books. But fortunately we have always had librarians who 
possessed ideals, and who have resisted this temptation to sacrifice quality for the sake of 
producing enormous circulation figures. 

It is for the librarian to encourage the Students of his district, and this can only be done 
by organising an efficient Reference Department. The size of the library is not such an im- 
portant consideration as the quality thereof. A collection of ten thousand well chosen books 
will serve the needs of a very considerable number of people, and, in the hands of an en 
thusiastic and ethcient staff will be in a position to face almost any ordinary enquiry. 

So much tor the general Reference Department ; but what ot the special local knowledge 
which people expect the library to preserve ? This calls for as great care as the other part, 
but has this very considerable merit. Unlike other library material, the local collection im 
proves with age. Like a good wine, if it is treated with care, future generations will reap the 
benefit of present work. The organisation of this if fully described would fill a volume, for 
so much depends on the intention with which the collection is formed. Some will be desirous 
of a comprehensive survey of local life and history, in which case there is no end to the 
accumulation of relevant objects ; and others, perhaps less ambitious, will concentrate their 
resources on the narrower sphere of books and printed matter. Whichever it is, there is no 
doubt that the Local Colleétion is one of the most interesting of all the many activities a library 


can pursuc ° _ ——————— ———— 


To the works of librarian authors, to which works a contemporary of ours has frequently 
drawn attention, should be added a charming little pamphlet by James Ormerod, Ie Poetry 
William Morris, which we think should not go without special notice. The librarian of 
Derby seeks to rescue from what he fairly alleges to be undeserved neglect the verse of onc 
of the really picturesque modern poets ; a poet without problems, a tale-teller ot gay and 
pathetic sort, and a metrist whose qualities are not always recognised. We think he succeeds 
well. To his essay Mr. Ormerod appends tour poems of his own, N/foer/s, Lhe Creators, 
The House of Pindar, and Old Love—all skilful and worth reading more than once. The 
pamphlet has been privately printed for its author by Messrs. Harpur and Sons of Derby. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear PLurarcn, 

Far from administering a “‘ severe snub” I welcome your short letter. Firstly, because 
you have so charmingly described me as “ the most aétively-interested in library work, of all 
the Greeks,” secondly, because you state that you have read my letters for many months, and 
“ feel inclined to agree with my opinions,” and thirdly, because, sayest thou, my absence from 
the pages of THe Lirsrary Worip would draw a theatrical tear from your own dear eyes ! 
Surely three excellent reasons for writing an epistle to a perfec stranger ! 

Our worthy editor tells me that this month’s issue contains an article on Foreign Literature 

in English Libraries, and, like a well-mannered contributor, | must really have something 
to say on that vexed subject. I suppose that the most sensational item of foreign literature of 
recent times, certainly the one to achieve the most resounding success, has been Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf, of which we have some fourteen copies, all in very aétive circulation. It is, 
of course, the expurgated edition (not the one from which the Das/y Express is making sub- 
Stantial use these days), but it has attraéted much notice, ranging from the earnest artisan, 
anxious to discover for himself “‘ what Hitler will do next,” with, | presume, some relation 
to the little house he owns on a mortgage, to that worthy member of my Committee who 
exploded in indignation and demanded its withdrawal /nsfanter, as a seducer of the morals of 
our respectable town. Recently we have given refuge to some persons from Germany ; they 
have blown the figurative dust off our German novels, and restored my belief that we were 
not entirely misguided when we bought a liberal number of copies of fiction in French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian texts. Quite frankly, Plutarch, foreign literature in our library 
nae penves \ RESOUNDING FLop. 
How fares it with you ? It is quite beside the subjeét but | have one borrower who persistently 
brings to me translations from current foreign fiction, with the declaration that they are a 
menace to our morals. “ It matters not how straight the plot, how charged with human 
goodness the text,” one and all are to her the work of those “ beastly ” foreigners, and wil! 
dear Mr. XYZ Stop their accumulation. Have you got one like her, too ? 

And that, it seems, is all that my probably tired brain can find to say on the subjeét 
ordained. So let us away to more fertile pastures, and begin with A.R.P. How did you fare 
in ‘ The Crisis?” Did some persons of good intent descend to commandeer any of your 
premises ? We have a small, red-faced alderman, who, in his energetic fashion, would have 
collared the whole of our Central Library (which has a very substantial basement) as the 
principal 

First-Arp Post FoR THE BoROUGH. 

When I returned from a holiday, cut short, he was bundling books out of the Junior Library 
neck and crop! We gave him some rooms, which he proceeded to deck with cots, covered 
with neat scarlet hospital blankets, built him a series of air-locks, found him a cupboard 
for his Stimulants (which are Still there, a trifle dusty now !), and let him fix sacking screens 
to divide the sexes. Then it all dropped. But, dear Plutarch, he is back again, armed with 
some new “ Priority, Secret and Confidential ”’ instru€tions from Whitehall to renew his 
labours. In fact, we are to meet shortly to discuss what he can do to improve 
matters. He wishes, I suppose, to bring back his sacking screens and hospital cots, only in 
greater numbers than before, and to the devil with our issues in the pursuit of the national 
interest. Your solution would be welcome. 

Secondly, I was at the North-Western Branch meeting last week and heard Mr. Richards, 
from Hyde, speaking on the subject of Library Publicity. Mr. Richards expounded his ex- 
perience that he had been at some pains to publicise his own library, and now, alack, he had 
attracted a clientele in such vast numbers that his Committee would disgorge no further funds 
to pay for their proper provision in the way of accommodation and books. While he did not 
exactly say it he inferred that his more mature opinion was—provide the library and let people 
come to it if they wish to. To which a large, blonde gentleman, representing the side of the 
elected representatives, shouted, “ Hear, hear!” What do you think of that ? 
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THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


1740-1850 
A CATALOGUE INCLUDING PROSE ROMANCES, SHORT STORIES 
AND TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN FICTION 


By ANDREW BLOCK. With an Introduction by Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Author of ‘‘ The History of the English Novel ”’). 


Roy. 8vo. Cloth. Leather back. Pp. xii. 384. £3 3s. net 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 
This is the first work of its kind to cover the whole ground of the prose fiction of English 
authors during the period from 1740 to 1850. Mr. Andrew Block has studied the British 
Museum Catalogue in detail; and he has constantly availed himself of the information 
to be derived from such recondite works as the Librorum Prohibitorum of Ashbee, and 
from the catalogues of several notable libraries. He has also applied himself to all the 
standard reference books. Besides these valuable sources of information he is indebted 
to such institutions as the University of London Library, the Huntington and other 
American Libraries, the American Antiquarian Society, and to Dr. Ernest Baker, Dr. P. L. 
Carver, Mr. M. Buxton Forman, the late Mr. Roger Ingpen, Mr. R. A. Peddie, and other 
eminent authorities. As shown in the specimen entries below, the author’s name (where 
known) is given first, followed by the title of the book and particulars regarding illustra- 
tions, number of volumes, place of publication, publisher's name and date (of the first 
edition, unless otherwise stated), and to these points are appended in each case one, two, 
or three sources of information. The book is completed by a full Index of Titles, with 
cross-references, and provides a continuation of Mr. Arundell Esdaile’s Bibliography, which 
deals with the Novel up to 1739. 
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From the French Version of M. Abel-| Brass glitters more than Gold A 
Remusat. 2 vols. London, Hunt &]| Moral Tale, founded on Facts. By 
Clarke, 1827. Ingpen, Publisher’s}| A.D. 2 vols. London, A. K. New- 
advert., B.M man, 1822 | B.M.) 
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Thirdly, have you seen in your cuttings a most interesting correspondence in one of the 
minor northern newspapers referring to reading room facilities ? It began with a somewhat 


loquacious resident in another town urging 


Berrer FACILITIES IN THE PuBLIC READING Room. 
He took no notice of the faét that it was a large, airy, brightly-decorated room, providing some 
hundred newspapers and periodicals, but set afoot an agitation to provide : 


(a) soft rubber flooring, 


(6) window curtains “ of bottle-green, trimmed with bright yellow,” 


(¢ 


— 


individual lighting points for each paper, 


(d) an abolition of all draughts, real and imaginary, 


(e) Statuary and pictures, 


(f) a real place of resort for ‘ those who had borne the heat and burden of the day and 


had no other place to rest.” 


He got a reply from “An Old Resident,” stating that he was completely converted, but urging 
that the reformer had not gone far enough. Why not also provide spittoons and telephone 
facilities for placing turf speculations ! Now “A Ratepayer ” has joined in the fray, cursing 
the original writer for his hardihood in suggesting lavish expenditure by the local authority 
of another town, of all persons, backing up his remarks by suggesting that already the library 
costs too much, and that if a referendum were caused to be taken it would prove heartily in 
favour of abolition altogether, as it costs ‘‘ the average householder five shillings per annum 


and most of them,” he states, “ have never been in the Library and don’t wish to go.’ 


> 


Sometime, Plutarch, place an order with a cuttings agency for all such epistles, wherever 


their origin. What a surprise you would have ! 


And now, ere | say farewell for the present, bear in mind that | should appreciate a reply. 


Vale ! 
Hypra. 





|e do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


-Editor, Tue Lisrary Worvp.] 


Personal News 


Mr. E. A. CrLouGn, Assistant, Reference 
Library, Manchester, has been appointed Senior 
(Assistant, Manchester. 


Miss L. M. Harptr, Children’s Librarian, 
Watford, has been appointed Children’s Li- 
brarian, Southampton. 


Miss Nora Prckrorp, Senior Assistant, 
Walton Branch, Liverpool Public Libraries, 
has retired on superannuation after 33) years’ 
service. 

Mr. Witrrep |. PLumBe has written a 
volume of poems entitled Kingdom of Earth, 
which is shortly to be published by Williams 
and Norgate. Mr. Plumbe has been in the 
Library profession since 1932 and is at present 
Librarian-in-charge of the Billingham Branches 
of Durham County Library. 


Miss BEATRICE IRENE WISEMAN to be 
Junior Assistant, Bethnal Green Public 
Libraries 





Obituary 


We regret to announce the death on Friday, 
December ogth, 1938, of Mr. Donald 
McDougall, F.L.A., Borough Librarian of 
West Ham. Mr. McDougall was looking for- 
ward to his retirement in March next after 
forty-six years service in the West Ham Public 
Libraries. The following details of his work 
in the Borough are taken from the S¢ratford 
Express. 

A West Ham schoolboy, he joined the 
libraries Staff as a junior in July, 1893, and 
forty years later, in 1933, was appointed 
Borough Librarian. He spent his first eight 
years at the Central Library, and while there 
participated in the organization and equip- 
ment of that library, at the time of the removal 
from the temporary premises at Rokeby House 
to the present building at the Municipal 
College. He also took part in the re-organiza- 
tion after the fire at the College in 1898. He 
was then transferred to Canning Town as sub- 
librarian, and held that post for two years. 
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Later he was appointed first librarian of the 


Plaistow Library and, upon the resignation of 


the Chief Librarian in 1905, he was given the 
independent control of that library. There he 
established a literary and debating society, 
and also edited the P/aistow Library Record for 
five years. These activities were discontinued 
during the war period, and were not after- 
wards revived, owing to lack of facilities. In 
1913 Mr. McDougall strongly recommended 
the adoption of the open access system and 
re-organized the Central Library, introducing 
the Dickman Charging System. He also com- 
pletely re-planned the Canning Town and 
Custom House Libraries, planned and or- 
ganized the Silvertown Library, and placed 
the whole of the library system on a centralized 
basis. On the occasion of the jubilee of West 
Ham as a borough he was responsible for 
producing, publishing and distributing the 
book, Fifty Years a Borough. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank HickMAN, A.L.A. 
BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK. — The 


first article to come to hand from the pen of 


the new President of the Library Association 
appears in The Fordwick, No. 27. Limitations 
of space have compelled the use of 6-point 
type, otherwise no adverse criticism can be 
made concerning this authoritative article, 
“ Doétor Johnson and his circle,’ which 
represents a “scoop” for Brentford and 
Chiswick Public Libraries. 


BRISTOL. Members of the Johnson 
Society of London visited the Central Public 
Library, Bristol, on December 318t, when 
Mr. James Ross, the City Librarian, gave an 
address on “ Johnson’s Visit to Bristol on 
\pril 29th, 1776.” 

\n interesting article on the ** Work of the 
Bristol Public Libraries,” by Mr. Ross, appears 
in the January issue of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce Journal. 

BURTON - ON - TRENT. — The Library 
Bulletin has been renamed The Book Quarterly. 
The title has been altered because it is thought 
that The Book Quarterly will convey to readers 


more readily the true contents and purpose of 


this publication. In this first number of the re- 
christened journal appears the first of a series 
of articles under the general heading—‘* Some 
Contemporary Novelists.” This is a most 





intelligent evaluation of the writings of 
Virginia Woolf, by K. F. Stanesby, A.L.A. 

COVENTRY.—Preserved in the City Muni- 
ment Room at Coventry is one of the most 
valuable and interesting collections of manu- 
scripts and records possessed by any corporate 
town in England. Students of Paleography and 
Archives will be pleased to learn that Mr. Levi 
Fox, recently appointed City Archivist, has 
undertaken to write a series of articles for 
The Coventry Bookshelf, describing in detail 
certain classes of the records now under his 
charge. His first article, “‘ The Archives of the 
City of Coventry,” is in the nature of a general 
introduction and appears in The Coventry 
Bookshelf, Vol. 17, No. 1. 


CROYDON.—The Reader’s Index and Guide 
is among the library magazine-bulletins out- 
Standing for extent and excellence of contents. 
The January-February number opens with an 
attractive article—* First Aid to Readers ”—by 
the new Chairman of the Croydon Public 
Libraries Committee, Councillor H.  T. 
Muggeridge. Croydon are indeed fortunate in 
having for their Committee Chairman an 
enthusiastic reader, a genuine ‘‘ Dickensian,” 
an author and a man of wide experience in 
municipal and political affairs. 

DERBYSHIRE.—The counties are setting 
a high standard in book list and bulletin pro- 
duétion. Derbyshire’s The County Library 
Book, List for January is commendable for its 
bold headings, open setting and model annota- 
tions. In addition to this publication, issued 
four times a year, Derbyshire County Library 
circulates 38 book lists on different subjects. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. — Dacaa/, 
Vol. 1, No. 4, publishes the sad news that Mr. 
Bert Harris is, owing to pressure of work, 
retiring from the position of Hon. Secretary- 
Treasurer to the Devon and Cornwall Division 
of the A.A.L. Mr. Harris took a leading part 
in the founding of the Division, and_ his 
enthusiasm and enterprise have been largely 
responsible for the success of this new body 
with something new in professional periodicals, 

ECCLES.—This is one of the libraries from 
which Mein Kampf has been banned, on the 
grounds that it was “ full of omissions as 
compared with the original and that the object 
of the book was to drive British thought 
towards Fascism.”’ Would there not have been 
sufficient books in the library to drive British 
thought in other direétions ? In the opinion 
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of the librarian, Mr. Lambert, there are 
enough and to spare for that purpose. 


FULHAM. — “ They Paint Their Own 
Lives” was the title of an unusual art ex- 
hibition which attraéted many people to the 
Fulham Central Library from January 2nd- 
14th. The artists were postmen, sailors, house- 
wives, gardeners—in faét, all people who work 
to live. 

HALIFAX.—Recently, in the Halifax local 
press, considerable discussion centred round 
the length of time readers retained library 
books. It was suggested that the issue of a 
third ticket to borrowers resulted in books 
being kept for longer periods than had 
hitherto been the practice. This suggestion 
provoked Mr. Edward Green, Chief Librarian, 
into conduéting an examination to discover 
the number of days books were off the shelves 
for each issue. The result of this enquiry is 
published in The Readers’ Guide (No. 72) and 
shows that from a given day no book, whether 
fiction or non-fiction, adult or juvenile, was 
‘ out” for the full fourteen days allowed, the 
average period of retention being roughly 
ten days. 


HYDE.—This is the time when most editors 
of library magazines and bulletins take the 
opportunity to list or review briefly the out- 
Standing books of the previous year. One of 
the most stimulating of such recapitulations is 
Some Books of 1938, which precedes the lists 
of recent additions published in The Hyde 
Bookman, Nol. 2, No. 13. After making it 
clear that the books mentioned are his personal 
selections only, Mr. K. C. Harrison, tormerly 
of the Hyde Staff, bravely seleéts about three 
dozen from the 12,000 books published in 1938 
and spiritedly criticises them. The writer’s 
recommendations are tempered by such provo- 
cative comments as, ‘‘All I ask from a novel is 
that it should be neither dull, like the books of 
Hugh Walpole, nor milky, like those of J. B. 
Priestley,” and ‘‘ Mr. Day Lewis is a most 
uneven poet. Rarely profound, he is often naive, 
and it ts this naiveté, coupled with a jarring 
monotone and a casual choice of subject 
matter which gave me to think that he is not a 
real poet but synthetic.” 


LIVERPOOL.—Mr. |. F. Smith, Chief 
Librarian of Liverpool, gave an address to 
third-year Students of the Liverpool University 
School of Architeéture, at the invitation of 
Professor Budden, on November 11th, 1938, 





and adjudicated on students’ drawings for a 
branch library on a triangular site. An ex- 
hibition of books on architecture, including 
domestic, ecclesiastic and civic architecture, 
town planning and building construction, was 
held in the Reference Library (Picton Reading 
Room), Liverpool, on January zoth, 1939, and 
was attended by students of the Liverpool 
University School of Architecture, members 
of the Architectural Society, and members of 
the staff of the Department of the City Archi- 
teé&t and Direétor of Housing. Mr. J. F. Smith 
contributed a paper on “ The Children’s 
Library in its Relation to the School,” to the 
North of England Education Conference, held 
in Liverpool from the 4th to the 6th January, 
1939. 

MITCHAM.—Mr. Montague Harrod has 
been in the habit of contributing a monthly 
letter to the official journal of a local rate- 
payers’ association. These letters have become 
such a popular feature with the readers of the 
journal that Mr. Harrod has had two reprints 
made from them for circulation from Mitcham 
Public Library. ‘“‘ Bob and his books” is a 
letter, from Bob to his friend John, giving 
some useful advice on the purchase of books 
suitable for children’s Christmas presents and 
mentioning the recently published books calcu- 
lated to interest John himself. In short, an 
attempt is here being made to apply to adults 
a book advertising technique which has proved 
successful among children. There seems no 
reason why the experiment should not succeed. 
The other reprint is intended for children and 
consists of the same letter minus the adult 
material. ‘The whole scheme is original and 
economical, and it is hoped that the Mitcham 
Librarian will forward results for publication. 

NORWICH.—The Readers’ Guide (january- 
March) contains, in addition to the usual lists 
of recent additions, a bibliography of the 
Capek brothers. This is introduced by a brief 
appreciation of Karel Capek, the Czecho- 
Slovakian author whose death was announced 
on Christmas Day last. 

SOUTHPORT.— Architecture is a splendidly 
produced list of books contained in the 
Atkinson Public Library, compiled by V. M. 
Pollard, F.L.A., Chief Cataloguer and Refer- 
ence Librarian to the Southport Public 
Libraries. This extensive work is in durable 
and attractive form, and librarians generally 
should find it a most valuable guide to the 
literature of Architecture and Building. 
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SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY. — 
Throughout January an exhibition illustrating 
the history of the printed book was held in the 
large hall of the Central Library. The exhibits 
ranged from fourteenth century illuminated 
manuscripts to finely printed modern books. 
Another successful venture at Swinton and 
Pendlebury took place on January 4th. This 
was a carol recital organized by the Public 
Libraries. The programme was designed to 
show the development of carols from the 
twelfth century to the present day. The 
various items were connected by an authorita- 
tive commentary from the lips of Mr. Frederick 
Cowles. 


The Lecture Season, 1938-9 


By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


“Wuart’s in a name?” When the name is 
that of a leéturer or lecture, a great deal more 
than many lecturers and librarians seem to 
realise. Two essentials of leétuve advertising 
are the title of the address and the name of 
the speaker, and one or both of these should 
possess the power to compel attention and 
Stimulate interest on the part of the public. 
Synopses and other complementary matter are 
a waste of time, money and space, if the 
primary advertising features do not provoke 
the observer into closer attention. An obscure 
lecturer with a Striking name _ frequently 
attracts larger audiences than does an eSstab- 
lished authority unfortunate enough to be 
named prosaically; the reason being that 
peole generally reaét quite illogically to human 
names. (Actors and writers are particularly 
alive to this faét—hence the prevalence of 
Stage and pen-names). Similarly, a cumber 
some, unimaginative title acts as a less power- 
ful attrahent than does one which is concise and 
crisp—hence the extensive employment of 
snappy slogans throughout commercial adver- 
tising. The librarian cannot, of course, build 
his programmes solely on a foundation of 
appealing names, but he can, in the case of 
doubt, give the benefit to the leéturer with the 
more magnetic name or to the lecture with the 
more stimulating title. 

The foregoing remarks have been prompted 
by the many fascinating titles which appear in 
Stepney Public Libraries’ clearly printed 
syllabus of Illustrated Leétures, January to 
March, 1939. “ A Fighting Musician” ; 





‘“ When London Sleeps”; “ Speed, or Ad- 
ventures with a Stop Watch”; “ Wings Over 
Iraq”; ““ Meet Mrs. Eskimo”; “ Phantom 
King: a mystery of the French Revolution.” 
Those titles have been taken at random 
from the thirty or more which comprise the 
Stepney series and cannot fail to ac as 
excellent publicity for themselves and the 
Stepney Libraries. Separate programmes have 
been planned for the Mile End, Limehouse and 
St. George’s Libraries. Duplication and clash- 
ing of dates have been avoided, so that each 
lecture at each Library has the whole of Stepney 
from which to draw its audience. Stepney 
have also issued an 8-page printed booklet 
giving details of a remarkable programme of 
Story Hours, Talks and Films for Children, 
to be given during the same period as the adult 
series. Here again there is little duplication 
and such refreshing variety combined with 
wise choice of material that it is impossible 
for this extensive programme to meet with 
anything but success from Start to finish. 
Another London library system which has 
planned special lectures for children in addition 
to its usual extensive adult programme is 
Bermondsey. Bermondsey Public Libraries 
have always been in the forefront of co- 
operative work with schools. Now they have 
arranged, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee of Head Teachers, for an experi- 
mental series of six fortnightly lectures, to be 
given in the Central Library Hall during schoo/ 
hours. The first of this new series took place on 
Friday afternoon of January 27th, when some 
400 local schoolchildren witnessed a talking 
film entitled ‘ Buried Treasure ” and another 
called ‘‘ When Day is Done.” The audience 
remained free from restlessness and genuinely 
interested throughout, in spite of the faét that 
the second film, dealing as it does with the 
work of the Miners’ Welfare Fund, has a 
rather adult appeal. ‘‘ Buried Treasure,” on 
the other hand, was both absorbing and in- 
Structive to the child mind, thanks to under- 
Standing direction by Donald Carter, clever 
camera work and clear commentary. It is 
doubtful whether children could learn more 
about the origin and nature of coal and the 
methods of “‘ winning ” this treasure from the 
earth’s depths than this film teaches, even by 
visiting a coal mine. At the conclusion of the 
programme each child was presented with an 
illustrated booklet—‘ The Story of Coal ”— 
and those who were not already borrowers 
were invited to take forms of application for 








membership of the Bermondsey Junior 
Libraries. 

Three lectures in the Cheltenham autumn 
winter session Stood out as amongst the best 
ever given in the public series. They were : 
“ Modern Painting in England,” by Miss 
Mary Chamot, official lecturer at the Tate 
Gallery ; ‘ Palestine,” by Miss Muriel Douglas 
of Worthing; and “ The Vast Sudan,” by 
Captain H. S. Blunt of Oxford. Other 
librarians should note that the two ladies 
named are leéturers of outstanding excellence 
Cheltenham’s programme for January to 
March will include five lectures by Heads ot 
Departments on the municipal administration 
of the Borough of Cheltenham. These have 
have been organized in conjunction with the 
local Ratepayers’ Association. 


Library Reports 


By Hersperrt C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BrapForD Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museums.—68th Annual Report, year end- 
ing August 12th, 1938. Chief Librarian, 
W. H. Barraclough. Population (1931), 
298,041. Rate, 4.620d. Income from Rate, 
£31,333. Stock: Lending, 253,746; Refer- 
ence, 116,041. Additions, 42,247. With- 
drawals, 41,559. Issues : Lending, 
2,529,453; Reterence, 162,611; Com 

mercial Library, 130,110; Children’s read 

ing rooms, 123,197 Borrowers, 54,481. 
Branches, 20. 

\ very successtul vear’s work, with a good deal 
ot proure ss im many direétions, was crowned by an 
increase of over a quarter of a million in the total 


circulation trom ill libraries I'he vétual increas« 
figures were 253,029, one of the larvest totals ever 
recorded. Praétically every library in the system con 


tributed to this success, but chiet credit must be given 
to the Haworth Road Branch Library, which accounted 
for 122,199 of the above figure in its first full year’s 
working The continual operating of the branch 
libraries in such praiseworthy manner is surprising 
when it is known that a financial curtailment restriéts 
new book purchases and renders it difficult to replace 
worn out stock here was a lessened demand for 
fi¢tion and general literature at the Central Lending 
Library, causing a slight decrease in the total issues 
for the year. The report from the Central Reference 
Library, however, shows that a greatly increased use 
has been made of all classes of literature The Com 


rittce are considering the provision of morc suitable 
premises for the Wyke Branch Library, the cost ot 
which is to come trom the Yates’ Bequest Although 
compulsorily removed from its home during the year 
the Commercial Library still maintained its popularity 


und usefulness to the business community 
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Bristou Public Libraries.—Reading in Bristol, 
1937-1938. City Librarian, james Ross, 
P.L.A., F.R.S.L. Population (1931), 397,012. 
Income from Rate, £30,636. Total stock, 
308,309. Additions, 28,534. Withdrawals, 
17,734. Issues: Lending, 2,083,309 ; Refer 
ence, 260,413. Borrowers, 67,803; extra 
tickets, 20,218. Branches, 15 

One ot the most prosperous vears on record is the 

report of the vear being reviewed, and the Authorities 
are gratified in the knowledge that the Libraries are 
taking such a prominent part in the educational, 
vocational and recreational lite of the community \ 
viance at the vear'’s figures shows that 183.635 more 
books were circulated than in the vear previous, and 
that 11,650 more readers’ tickets were in use. Reasons 
tor this great progress are, doubtless, the policy of the 
Committee, in maintaining an ade quate stock of right 
up-to-date books, and, in another direction, the ex 
tended hours of opening the lending libraries and the 
abolition of the early closing time on Wednesdays 
The amended hours provide an uninterrupted service 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. every day, but do not adversely 
affect the Staff. The new Knowle Branch Library was 
formally opened by the Lord Mayor of Bristol in March, 
1938. This latest addition to the system is of the one 
room type, designed + for easy supervision and 
economical administration, and carries a stock of 8,000 
volumes. The Committee are giving their attention 
to the needs of other areas, and negotiations are in 
progress for the acquisition of suitable sites tor branch 
libraries in several districts. This Report contains several 
illustrations of the new Knowle Library. 


SHEFFIELD City Libraries.—The Use of Books 
in Sheffield : 81$t Annual Report, 1937-1938. 
City Librarian, |. P. Lamb. Population, 
518,200. Rate (estimated), 3.66d. Income 
from Rate, £45,605. Stock: Lending, 
288,441; Reference, 54,308; Commercial, 
and Science and Technology Libraries, 
18,910. Additions, 41,827. Issues: Central 
Lending, 691,109; Branches, 1,601,015 ; 
Reference, 90,757 ; Commercial, and Science 
and Technology, 47,409; Reading Rooms, 
97,532; Extension services, 140,190. 
Borrowers, 98,258; extra tickets, 62,934. 
Branches, 10. 

Book-use in the City Libraries during the past year 
rose to almost 90,000 above the total for the previous 
year; the most impressive increase being 67,300 in the 
Central Lending Library. Some of the smaller libraries 
were not quite so successful, probably feeling the effeéts 
of readers’ transferred affections to the parent library, 
or removal to other parts of the city The Reference 
Library was more frequently used, and the demand for 
the Research Rooms since the opening of the new 
building has been one of the most encouraging features 
of the Library. The Committee have always given great 
consideration to the work of the Junior Libraries, and 
in the year just closed the circulation from these depart- 
ments reached a huge total, 23,244 above the figures 
of the year betore \n interesting and informative 


‘Survey of Children’s Reading” published as a 
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supplement to this Report. Some 2,750 forms were 
circulated among the users of the Junior Libraries, 
and the returns show that there is a preponderance of 
girl readers at all ages, and that more fiction is read than 
non-fiction. These are the principal faéts brought out 
by the survey which is far too detailed for a full review 
here. The City Council have approved the ereétion 
of the Manor Branch Library. When this is ready the 
Park Library, where the issues have Steadily fallen 
during the past few years, will be closed. It is an- 
ticipated that Woodseats will be the next branch 
library added to the system. 


Watrorp Public Libraries. — Borough 
Librarian’s Report, 1937-1938. Borough 
Librarian, George R. Bolton, F.L.A., 


A.R.P.S. Population (1931), 56,805. Rate, 
3.04d. Income from Rate, £7,069. Stock : 
Lending, 32,499 ; Reference, 7,229 ; Branch, 
17,015. Additions, 6,778. Withdrawals, 
8,005. Issues: Lending, 519,792; Refer- 
ence attendances, 18,877; Hospital, 3,917. 
Borrowers, 19,335; extra tickets, 21,470. 
1 Branch. 


In an eventful year, the outstanding incident was 
the opening of the first branch library. On December 


18th, 1937, The Rt. Hon. the Lord Southwood of 


Fernhurst declared the North Watford Library opened 
to the public. The new library has attraéted a good deal 
of professional attention, and so far as the public is 
concerned it has proved entirely satisfactory. Some 
fine photographs of the new addition show it to be in 
every way modern in design and equipment. Over 
86,000 books were issued there from the time of open- 
ing to the close of the year covered by this Report. 
The commencement of operations by the branch 
library was partly responsible for a drop in the circula- 
tion of fi€tion and junior books at the Central Library. 
But perhaps the chief cause of the decline was the rever- 
sion to the original order of only one ticket per person 
being available for borrowing works of fiétion, instead 
of three to which borrowers were entitled. The use 
of non-tiétional books was increased by 9,601, and the 
aggregate circulation from both libraries amounted to 
31,320 more than in the year previous. The highest 
annual issue on record was recorded last year. rhe 
percentage of population registered as borrowers now 
Stands at 31.15. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 


New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 


Or all the many lists of books published 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 
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Apams (D. R.) Praétical Aircraft Stress 
Analysis. Ed. 2. 1938. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 
Differs only in detail from the 1936 edition. 
Brasant (F. G.) Sussex. Little Guides. Ed. 9, 

by R. F. Jessup. 6s. 

First published in 1900 and revised at intervals 
until 1928. The present revision is much more complete 
than any of the previous ones and some fifty pages of 
new matter has been added besides thorough revision 
of the original text. Prehistoric field antiquities and 
place names have received special attention. 

Brown (O. F.) and Garprner (E. L.) The 
Elements of Radio-Communication. Ed. 2. 
1939. O.U.P. 16s. 

The revision of this book is in keeping with the 
far-reaching changes in its subje& since the first edition 
of 1927. 

Finp.ay (Alexander) The Phase Rule and its 
Applications. Ed. 8. 1938. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

\ revision of discarding obsolete material and of 
rewriting and correéting data in the light of recent 
investigation rather than of added matter. The appendix 
which has been included since the first edition of 
1904 has now been dropped. 

Hort (A. C.) 101 Things for a Boy to Make. 
Ed. 3. 1939. Batsford. 5s. 

Much of this book has been re-written and re- 
arranged with greatly improved illustrations. There 
has been both omission and addition of matter resulting 
in an enlarged book. 
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Hurcuinson (R. W.) Elementary Technical 
Eleétricity. U.T.P. 5s. 6d. 

This is a rewritten and revised version of the 
author’s Junior Technical Electricity. 


Rowntree (B. S.) The Human Faétor in 
Business : further experiments in industrial 
democracy. Ed. 3. 1938. Longmans. 4s. 

First published in 1921 and revised in 1925. Now 
so extensively revised and rewritten as to be practically 
a new book 
LAWRANCE (James) Painting from A to Z. 

Ed. 2. 1939. Sutherland. 153. 

First published 1935. A new chapter on Painting 
Defeéts has been added and the chapters on Synthetic 
Paints and Painting Cements have been largely re 
written 
W HEELER-HOLOHAN (V.) Flags of the World. 

1939. Warne. tos. 6d. 

Flags of the World was first published some fifty 
years ago under the authorship of F. S$. Hulme. From 
1915 to 1928 it appeared under the authorship ot 
W. |. Gordon and in 1933 it was incorporated with 
A Manual of Flags by the present author. The present 
book follows the plan of Gordon's book but there are 
some seven new chapte rs some duc to rearrangement 

but the changes and innovations of twenty years are 
to be found in its pages. In the later editions of Gordon 


all post war changes were covered by a supplement of 
less than twenty pages The chapter on the flags of 


Corporations mentions such new boroughs as Barnes 
and Epsom and Ewell 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
County Lrprary. Notes for Local Librarians. 
Devon County Education Committee. 

\ handy booklet for all who are interested in 
the distribution of books from County Library 
Centres. Section A fully describes the basis of a 
county library service, Suc h as is now in Operation in 
Devon. Seétion B deals with the quality of the 


books supplied; the aim of the distribution of 


non-fictional works being to impart that knowledge 
which the citizen must possess if he is to perform with 
intelligence his duties as a member of the community; 
to give facilities for the Study of the arts, trades and 


protessions ; and to provide for the cultivation of 


hobbies \fter these more important services have 
been catered for, the question of the supply of fiétion 
as opposed to non-fiétion is considered. Seétion C deals 
with the conditions on which the books are sent and 
Seétion D enumerates the facilities provided, such as 
postal services and adult classes. Section E describes 
the registration of borrowers and further seétions 
provide for delivery of books, issue and return of books, 
and so forth. There are some useful paragraphs about 
the selection and care of local Stocks. In short, 
librarians will find this handbook of great service to 
them in getting a more or less standarised form of 


local service 





RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Theory of Library 
Catalogue. With a Foreword by S. E. 
Ranganathan. Madras, Madras Library 
Association; London, Edward Goldston. 
10s. 6d. net. 

No doubt, for the Indian Libraries, the author’s 
new book will command a great deal of interest. He 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Henry Sharp’s 
Cataloguing, from which he has taken many hints. He 
arranges the material to some extent in line with Indian 
methods. Chapters deal with Subjeét Entries, Series 
Entries, Analytical Entries, Periodical Publications and 
so forth. 'n fa& the whole theoretical foundations of 
cataloguc entries are here set out. 


Smiru (R. D. Hilton) Public Library Lighting. 
Vol. IL., Artificial Lighting. Part I., General 
Principles and Planning, Tables and Dia- 
grams. Gravesend, Philip. 7s. net. 

Mr. Hilton Smith has written a practical and 
serviceable handbook on artificial lighting in the library. 
I'he subje&t has been divided into two small volumes, 
the first, now to hand, dealing mainly with General 
Principles and Planning. ‘That there are doubts and 
perplexities as to quantity, quality and manner of 
lighting confronting every librarian is indicated by a 
queer short anthology of expert views on the subjeé, 
after which the author proceeds to give his own sug- 
gestions. Useful tables and a bibliography are included. 


GENERAL. 

THE AuTuHors’, PLAYWRIGHTS’, COMPOSERS’ 
& Artists’ HANDBOOK, 1939. Compiled 
and Edited by D. Kilham Roberts, Lane. 
3s. 6d. net. 

This indispensable handbook has now appeared 
for five years and is as comprehensive and accurate as 
before. Here is everything that writers and artists need 
to know and if there are some omissions of publishers’ 
names and periodicals, it is because they do not cater 
for the ordinary free lance. 


Dectes (Elizabeth, Lady) Turn of the World. 
Illus. Lippincott. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ book of the kind of reminiscences which always 
make a Stir among those who are interested in High Life 
written with capitals. The narrative begins at the 
author’s home in Paris during the war and it is carried 
out amidst aristocratic circles in America and elsewhere 
up to the Coronation of George VI. These personal 
impressions of dress, pageantry, card-playing, supet- 
Stitions, and other occupations among the socially great 
make very entertaining reading for those who like this 
sort of gossip 


Drerz (David) Builders of Health. English 
edition, revised by A. W. Haslett. Illus. 
Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. net. 

The original of this book appeared in America and 
here we have an edition especially prepared for the 
English market. The work is an attempt to explain the 
advance of science in penetrating the secrets of the 
human body, and is divided into sections which deal in 
turn with important branches of medical science. The 
seven most deadly diseases from which mankind suffers 
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to-day are first considered; then, maternity; the 
nervous system; the duétless glands; diagnosis, 
surgery and the war on contagion. A short biblio- 


graphy is provided for each part and a forecast of the 
future progress in medicine forms the conclusion of the 
work 


FirzpaTrick (Brian) British Imperialism and 
Australia, 1783-1833. An Economic History 
of Australasia. With an Introduction by the 
Hon. Herbert Vere Evatt. Allen & Unwin. 


18s. net. 

The development of the theory of 
which resulted in the great Dominions of to-day is well 
shown in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work. The change from the 
herd of conviéts to the emigration of free settlers was 
perhaps in spite of, and not because of, any aétion by 
the British Government The difficulties which our 
colonies have always laboured under in their relations 
to the central administration are very well illustrated, 
and the author only leaves his subjeét when Australia 
is well on in its economic development 


Colonisation 


Forbes (Rosita) India of the Princes. Illus. 
Gifford. tos. 6d. net. 
This well-known author of travel books here 


describes life in the Royal States, under the six hundred 
and thirty-five Princes who rule two-fifths of India and 
a quarter of its population. The work deals with the 
point of view of Princes, priests and peasants, the 
romantic legends, and the centuries of war since the 
great Moghul Empire disintegrated, and the conditions 
which have led to the present day statesmen ruling 


their countries under Federation. The work is well 

illustrated with photographs. 

Garry (Dr. T. Gerald) African Doctor. Gif- 
ford. 8s. 6d. net. 


rhe author has travelled far and wide in his medical 
capacity and here are interesting records of his work in 
Strange parts of the world. At the close of his book he 
sums up the present follows : “* The fatal 
obstacle to peace rests with the bedeviled ideas, pre 
judices and passions of the human race.”’ History is 
notably influenced by the State of health of those in 
power, and the value of medical therapeutics and 
social hygiene as a preventive of wars between nations 
were more fully realised there might yet be hope for 
the future of civilisation. 


unrest as 


LEADERS AND PAGEs. 
and G. H. Gray. 
by N. A. 
38. 6d. net. 

\ colleétion of articles chosen from leading papers, 
many ot them contributed by masters of the craft and 
all of them worth perpetuating in book form, Every 
possible subjeét is included amongst these seventy-one 
leaders and we must congratulate the editors on theit 


Edited by A. R. Moon 
With a pen and ink drawing 
D. Wallis. Longmans, Green. 


choice of readable pieces. 


LetrH-Ross (Sylvia) African 
Study of the Ibo of Nigeria. Illus. 
I§s. net. 

Mrs. Leith-Ross, wife of a late official of Nigeria, 
has Spent many years amongst the various tribes in 


Women. \ 
Faber. 
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different parts of the territory, and in 1934 she accepted 
a Leverhulme Research Fellow ship for the study of the 
conditions of life of the women of [boland in the south- 
east. The first fifteen chapters present the picture from 
the different standpoints of the four chief towns of the 
region, showing the effeét that environment has had upon 
life and customs. The last five chapters discuss one or 
two of Africa’s problems not primarily relevant to Ibo 
women, Racial unity, Taxation, Missions, 
Education and the Future. The work is well-illustrated 
with photographic plates and folding maps, and forms 
an interesting travel book, as well as being of importance 
to anthropologists and Colonial Administrators, 


such as 


NELSON DIsCcuUssION Books. General 
Editors, Dr. Richard Wilson and A. J. J. 
Ratcliff, M.A. Nelson. 2s. net each. 

21 BoumpHrey (Geoffrey) British Roads. 

Illus. 

Here is a subjeét which indeed calls tor thought 
and foresight. The ever increasing complications of 
road transport in its modern aspeéts requires very 
careful planning of future traffic ways. An historic 
survey is included. 


25 THomas (F. G.) The Changing Village. 
An essay on Rural Reconstruction. Illus. 


\n excellent discussion on village life as opposed 
to town life. Additional transport facilities, wireless 
and the cinema, amongst other modern developments 
have brought to rural distri€éts many of the amenities of 
city life. Is this or is it not to be regarded as a blessing ? 
Village life is changing and here we see why ! 

26 HarpMAN (D. R.) What About Shake- 

speare f 

\ new point or view on an old and favourite 
subjeét. The layman does not really know how to 
regard our greatest dramatist and this discussion book 
will point out the way in which he can clear his mind 
on the various sides of Shakespeare’s art. 


45 Bruce (Maurice) British Foreign Policy. 

Isolation or Intervention ? 

\ survey from the close of the fifteenth century, 
divided into carefully demarcated periods. England on 
the defensive from 1485-1688 ; the state of Commerce 
and Colonies from that date to 1763 ; the peace period 
inaugurated by Castlereagh; the nineteenth century 
under Canning and Palmerston, concluding with the 
relations between Britain and Germany from 1871-1914 
and post-war Europe 





McCoy’s Dictionary 
of Customs and Excise 


Definitions substantiated by citation of authority 
Information re Licences, Duties, etc., dealt with 
by the Department—to-day and long ago. Full of 
historical interest 


MOST VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE 


“Should be on shelves of every Reference Library " 


Customs and Excise Journal 
7/6 Post free U.K., from 
H. H. GREAVES, LTD., 106/110 Lordship Lane, 8.E .22 
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Seron (Grace Thompson) Poison Arrows. 
Strange Journey with an Opium Dreamer. 
Annam, Cambodia, Siam, and the Lotos 
Isle of Bali. Illus. Gifford. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author’s travels into the heart of Indo-China, 
with its primitive peoples, and its castern civilization, 
makes extremely interesting reading. The book is well 
written in chatty style, and is illustrated with photo 
rraphic plates taken by this clever explore: 


THompson (J. M.) Robespierre. Illus. Black- 
well. 1os. 6d. net. 


An exhaustive work by an author who has made a 
life Study of the revolutionary period in France. He 
refers largely to Ernest Hamel’s work which he calls 
‘an uncritical culogy,”’ and proceeds to show where 
Hamel’s view was biassed and by what means other 
authe ritics atte mpted to restore a correct point of view 
upon the subject of his biography His introduction, 
which is some thirty pages in length, deals with an 
appreciation of the various writings which appeared 
between 1789-1935; one hundred and forty years, 
during which historical opinion about the Revolution 
and Robespierre as its centre swung to and fro “ under 
the impulse of personal predilection or political passion.” 
With this mass of material in his hands he proceeds in 
scholarly manner to draw the man as he Stood, a giant 
arising from chaotic unrest into a clarity of view, as 
Defender of the Constitution, Revolutionist, Regicide, 
and Diétator, to pass the zenith of his power and fall 
into disfavour, dishonour, and violent death. 


FICTION. 


BeaucHAMP (Barbara) Without Comment. 
Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 


The author is a Student of charaéter and the 
members of the family who live in Switzerland are 
remarkably well drawn. The reactions of father, mother, 
two daughters and a son upon one another are true to 
life. Affeétion, dislike, incompatibility of temper and 
the call of blood ties and duty conflict very naturally, 
and then a disaster common to them all brings them 
back once more united. In its way an outstanding 


novel, 


Bruce (George) Corpse Without Flesh. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 


\ quite up-to-date detettive Story. All the latest 
scientific methods of deteétion are pressed into use and 
the whole is told in a very lively and readable Style 
The denouement is cleverly brought about 


DuruamM (David) Against the Law. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Joan’s father is put in gaol for manslaughter and 
Joan gives her lite—to say nothing ot her reputation 
for telling the truth—to get his sentence reversed. She 
pretends to be the niece of the woman concerned in 
the case and ferrets out her secrets. Many complica- 
tions occur in the plot and it takes a great deal to work 
wit the solution to everyone's satisfaétion 





Hayes (Michael) Open Wide the Gates, 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The first part of this Story tells of Tx my’s life ina 
Manchester Cotton Goods Faétory, which, being 
musical to the depths of his soul, he hates. Then he 
marrics Winnie who wants his money but not his love 
and he awakens to find out that he is wasting his life, 
The second part of the story deals with Bohemian 
London, and after a long struggle Tony wins success, 
only in his turn to scorn Winnie's advances 


Martyn (Wyndham) Trent Fights Again, 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net 
Our old friend Trent is once more in trouble. Up 
ayainst the villain of the piece, a Baron Yanksky, he 
shows his usual wonderful skill and luck in getting out 
of awkward situations but unfortunately leaves the 
villain alive, we presume to make another book. 


Rusuron (Charles) Bloody with Spurring, 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Again the little scrap of paper which saves the 
British Empire from war. Again the wonderful British} 
spies who are always successful at the last moment, 
Quite good of its kind. 


Starr (Richard) Lover Abroad. Jenkins, 


7s. 6d. net. 

Dorothy Lowry is deeply in love with Geor 
\rlett but when she hears he has married a girl im 
Rangoon she agrees to marry Joe Faétor who promises} 
to look after her parents. Then George comes home 
and the story of his marriage proves to be untrue 
Dorothy is naturally terribly upset. She does not know 
how to deal with the situation. Then the villainess of 
the play, Paula Rosta, shows herself in her true colours 
and Dorothy is guided to do the right thing. 


WiiuiaMs (Burns Llewellyn) The Isle of No 
where. Stockwell. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has described a floating island king- 
dom which can be piloted through the air at will, on 
which live people who are familar types of the characters 
we meet in the world to-day. These people are cati- 
catured, the author showing up many ridiculous aspeéts 
of present-day existence. Satire and fantasy are cleverly 
mixed in this amusing but thoughtful story. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
PICKERING & INGLIS. DUNBAR (James) Arise, 
Shine : for thy Light is Come, Israel restored to 
tine, and made head of the Nations, Their marvellous 
City and Temple of gems and gold. 1s. 6d. net.— 
NEILSON (G. A.) Chip, frontis., 1s. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

rHE BOOKLIST, American Library Association, 
December, 1938.—THE LIBRARIAN, January, 1939. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, Jan 
uary, 1939.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, January 1,” 
1939.—MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, December, 1938, January, 1939.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, December, 1938.— 
N.F.R.B. QUARTERLY, No. 20, New Fabian Research 


Bureau, 6d. 





